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SYSTEM FOR WRITERS. 


Most writer folk are — if tradition is 
credible — rather unsystematic. John Flem- 
ing Wilson, who has developed an admirable 
office organization to handle the various de- 
tails of his fiction business, is probably the 
striking exception that proves the rule. 

I learned system in a law office, at a time 
when filing and recording methods were 
primitive. My own modest office system has 
been developed from the second drawer of 
a dresser in a tiny bedroom to a fairly well 
equipped office. The most vitally important 
item of office furniture is the filing cabinet. 

A filing cabinet can keep more material in 
less space than any other device I know; 
and can keep every item readily accessible 
on a moment’s notice. I started with a desk 
tray contrived of a pine box, and worked up 


logically to a five-drawer filing cabinet. The 
initial outlay for the cabinet was approxi- 
mately thirty dollars, and the expense for 
new manila folders since then has been 
merely nominal. 

For the sake of compactness, I secured the 
cabinet with the invoice-size folders. These 
folders take the half-letter-size sheet of 
paper, and most of my material is put up on 
sheets that size. If a larger sheet is used, 
as in a final carbon copy, or if a letter comes, 
the larger sheet can be folded, with the type- 
written face outward. Thus, it is readily ac- 
cessible without unfolding, and goes neatly 
into the note-size file. The size of the folder 
to be used is, however, a matter of minor de- 
tail, to be settled according to individual 
preference. 

This five-drawer cabinet accommodates a 
variety of material. There is one drawer 
devoted to material being marketed. This is 
subdivided by heavy manila guides into a 
number of departments — such as business 
articles, correspondence, fiction, etc. At the 
back of this file I have space for material 
disposed of. 

The next drawer is devoted to manuscripts 
in process of preparation. There is another 
drawer for personal and business corres- 
pondence not relating to individual manu- 
scripts. The two remaining drawers give 
ample space for “finished” items for the 
current year and to material — such as rotes, 
clippings, etc. 

The unit is, of course, the manila folder. 
I have a separate manila folder for each- 
individual manuscript. When a story idea 
develops to the stage where it commences to 
acquire individuality, I prepare a folder, on, 
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the upstanding edge of which I enter name 
and number, thus :— 
F-232 “The Trick That Failed.” 

Simultaneously, I have a sheet of colored 
paper, note-size, endorsed the long way with 
the same name and number. This goes in- 
side the folder. On the left-hand side of 
this I make note, from day to day, of the 
time spent in preparing the manuscript, as 
well as of incidental disbursements for post- 
age, etc. This gives me a miniature cost sys- 
tem, which furnishes an accurate idea of the 
expense of putting out each individual 
manuscript. 

This colored sheet is always the first sheet 
in the folder. Notes, the story as it is writ- 
ten, the ultimate carbon copy, letters re- 
ceived regarding it, all these are filed behind 
the record-sheet. When the story is finished, 
I list, on the right-hand side of the record- 
sheet, the probable markets, one under the 
other in the order of preference. At the 
left of each market, as the story is sent out, 
the date of sending is rubber-stamped ; if it 
comes back, the date of its return is similarly 
rubber-stamped at the right. A stenographer 
— if I had one — could take that list and 
keep the manuscript going without a word 
of advice or instruction from me, unless, in- 
deed, some extra hopeful new market 
cropped up, or some old market vanished 
from the landscape. I personally keep an 
eye on such eventualities. 

With this record I can turn to the record 
of an individual manuscript and tell in an 
instant where it is, and when it went out. 

However, this system of recording I have 
lately supplemented in another way. In the 
fiction department, for instance, there are 
certain magazines to which I submit stuff 
pretty regularly. I have a guide marked 
with the name of each of these magazines ; 
these guides are filed in the “fiction” por- 
tion of the drawer, in alphabetical order. lf 
I send a story to, say, the American Maga- 
zine, I just put the folder containing that 
story in front of the guide marked “ Amer- 
ican.” The fact that that compartment is 
occupied by a folder shows instantly that a 
story is under consideration there; this 
saves me the necessity of looking over all 


my individual story-records to avoid dupli- 
cating. So, too, I subdivide the departments 
devoted to general articles, photoplays, 
poetry, or any other particular class of mate- 
rial, putting in guides which represent the 
main markets. Of course, there are many 
other markets to which material is sent only 
on rare occasions ; these are classified gen- 
erally as “wildcats.” Any oil man will tell 
you what a wildcat is. Where the number 
of manuscripts recorded runs perhaps into 
the hundreds, such a system is a great labor 
saver. 

Individual manuscripts are indexed by let- 
ter and number — the letter indicating the 
department, such as “F” for fiction, and the 
number, the individual story or article. 
Numbers are, of course, chronological. If 
I rewrite F-168 after it has gone up and down 
the line in an unavailing game of pussy- 
wants-a-corner, I may give it a new title ; 
but it still resides in the same old folder and 
retains the same letter and number, and is 
expected when it ultimately sells to bring in 
sufficient plunder to cover the cost of prep- 
aration from the very outset. 

So much for the marketing of the filing 
cabinet. In the storing of material it is even 
more valuable. Note-books are conipact, but 
inconvenient of access, and notes, hurriedly 
made, in course of time grow illegible. The 
clipping fiend who — emulating Charles 
Reade — starts out to secure material from 
the newspapers, will find himself all balled 
up after he has a few score of clippings, un- 
less he has an adequate filing system to 
handle them. It is, however, easy to pre- 
pare a filing system, with individual folders 
for such subjects as “Occupations,” “ Acci- 
dents,” “ Crimes,” and so on. If you have an 
idea for an article on a specific subject, a 
folder can be opened for that subject, and 
material, clipped and otherwise, filed in that 
folder till you have sufficient to go ahead. 
So, too, notes, hurriedly made, can be tran- 
scribed on the typewriter in otherwise du!! 
and uninspired moments, and filed under the 
same classifications. 

I want, however, to offer just one inci- 
dental word of warning. Don’t allow clip- 
pings or second-hand information of any 
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kind to take the place of your own eyes and 
ears. Editors don’t want mere rehash stuff. 
They demand individuality, and that’s what 
you must give them. But this material is 
helpful — often as helpful in indicating what 
to avoid as otherwise. 


System cannot take the place of native 
ability, natural talent, the story-telling in- 
stinct — but it can, by eliminating a lot of 
incidental drudgery, give your inborn talents 
more room in which to develop. 


CuatHam, Ont. . Victor Lauriston. 





SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING. —V. 


When a proofreader begins work in a strange 
office or even when he returns to a position 
from which he has had leave of absence, the 
familiar phrase, “ What's your style ?” is 
bandied about quite as freely as “ Watch your 
step !” at the station platforms of the great 
New York subway. Happy the worker who 
is given carte blanche as to style, with “ Get 
the best ” as his only watchword. This brings 
us at once to the question of usage, which has 
been somewhat humorously defined as “ the 
bewildered ploddings of a great man trying 
to follow the footsteps of a dozen little ones.” 
Usage is the way the world is heading — we 
must keep the pace, hit the right trail, 
suddenly relegated to the rear. 

Imagine a late Victorian proofreader re- 
turning to the scenes of his toil in London, 
and reading accounts of the killed, wounded, 
and “ gassed” in war, about hangars, poilus, 
and débacles, and meeting that strange ad- 
jective, “the prewar cost of living.” Oh, the 
saving grace of a hyphen ! — for “ pre-war" 
has a respectable look. Other shocking ex- 
amples of this Germanic rewording are: 
“ Kingshighway,” “ bioassay” (three of our 
very best vowels knocking their heads to- 
gether ), “ anteaters,” “subopposite,” “ nonni- 
trogenous,” “ununderstood.” It would be 
necessary to employ strong language to deal 
efficiently with these gorgonizing monstrosities. 


or be 


This present proofreader stopped at once. 


after making the lower-case “g” of the ad- 
jective above, and began to ponder on the 
number of correctors who are daunted by the 
use (or non-employment ) of capitals. It 
has driven many a good man out of the voca- 


tion. Why should we have, in good style, ber- 
lin blue, Paris green, plaster of paris, London 
purple, Pompeiian red, indian red, fuller’s 
earth, henrys, watts, pasteurization, buffaloed, 
galena, reverse-english, thompsonite, gantrv- 
crane ? Well, here we must follow the 
world’s footsteps, and this is done by going 
over the books of the best publishers and col- 
lating, letting the forms in the majority rule, 
( of course it will be understood that “ fuller ”’ 
and galena above, are not personal names, but 
old forms adapted to proper names more re- 
cently. ) Proofreaders, too, are often 
tressed by long or strange words, — foolishly 
so, because these easily resolve themselves into 
parts : isostomy, anociassociation, dissembled, 
disassembled, zaaiplaats, kinesiesthesiometer, 
chrononhotonthologus. Unusual like 
“caudad” and “mediad” bother one often, 
particularly as some dictionaries show nothing 
like this. “ Dedoublement” is now in good 
standing in English, with “ pro-ferment,” and 
“ageressin,” as also, “terfa,” a kind of 
mushroom, and “ suffulcra,” toadstool append- 
ages ; “ rabassier” is a truffle hunter, and we 
note “ arroyo,” as the bank of a small.stream. 

In the war, we have, besides the “ gassed ” 
noted above, “ site” as a verb — “the cook- 
house was sited upon a slope ;” a “ dixie- 
kettle” is a large, light-weight trench kettle 
of tim, equally good for roasting or boiling. A 
“ Serbian barrel” is choicely designated as a 
“ delousing ” apparatus, the victim standing 
enclosed in a long light barrel filled with 
fumes, “Sullage” speaks for itself — the 
most injuriows of trench refuse, removed at 
night. A cOmpact literature has quickly 


dis- 


forms 
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grown during the three long years of under- 
ground habitation. “ Tommy Atkins” is in 
the lexicons — must we have “ Sammees,” 
Anzac, and the lately proposed Amex, for 
American Expeditionary Forces ? 

In place designation, too, literary censors 
are watching us. Kongo is better than Congo 
nowadays. Chile has become a firmly fixed 
form, though we still see in a few books, New 
Granada for Colombia, Argentine Republic 
for Argentina, etc. Kootenai is newer than 
Kootenay, Kiev is “style” instead of Kief, 
Kafir is the right form (instead of Kaffir ). 
Pikes Peak has resolutely cut out its apos- 
trophe, never a vital part, and Pittsburgh re- 
turns to the correct form for 
burgh. 
Antioquia, do not be alarmed ; the latter is 
only the Latin equivalent ; Mains and May- 
ence are kindred forms. 

Medical writers have their problems, too. 
An editor spent many days in the New York 
Public Library, and examined more than a 
thousand books, in an endeavor to attain a 
respectable usage in the matter of z and c — 
whether to separate the letters 
authorities 


borough — 
If you have, in a text, Antioch and 


(as college 
recommend ), or keep the 
joined forms (as above ) or “reform” by 


now 








using “e” alone. Literary evidence was 
well piled up on both sides, and he came back 
in despair. The houses publishing this class 
of work, however, decided to shorten the 
words most used, so that in good books we 
have edema, anemia, diarrhea, esophagus, 
fetus, fecal, with amoeboid, anesthesia, cz- 
cum, filarie, pilule, etc. Of course, Latin 
and pseudo-Latin words retain the full forms, 
especially genitives and plurals. 

As to outdoor life, we have the familiar 
A-tent, and hardwoods and softwoods (I 
remember being very indignant at finding 
these in the one-word form in tthe diction- 
ary ) ; “lumberjack” is so common now 
that the old form, “lumber jack,” looks 
nearly as strange as the early title-pages of 
jayard Taylor’s book, where in large letters 
we read, “VIEWS A-FOOT.” “Afoot” 
does n't seem queer to us now, any more than 
“today,” or “everyday” duties ; and the 
horrible “ insofar” is coming rapidly into fa- 
vor, especially in newspapers. 

It is well to keep pace with the changes, 
though they seem to be many and crowding — 
and every day we are forced to exclaim with 
3rother John Jasper, late of Richmond : “ The 


world do move !” Arthur Pemberton. 
Newark, N. J. 


‘ 





CAPITALIZING A CAMERA. 


“Take a camera with you” when you go 
vacationing — or when -you don’t — if you 
want to learn the fun of merely “picking 
up” little checks ranging all the way from 
one to ten dollars, or more. I recently sold 
to the Woman’s Magazine (New York) 
eight pictures of a home playground I had 
had made for my children last summer: on 
my lawn. Of course I wrote a short de- 
scriptive sketch telling about how the sand- 
box was coftstructed and the swings’ made, 
but it was the pictures that sold thé ‘story, as 
they will do nine times inten. There is a 
constant demand by magazine publishers 


for unusual pictures ; and not only do I en- 
joy studying the matter to determine just 
what pictures would have a sale value, but, 
also, I am always asking my friends for per- 
mission to look through their own collections 


of pictures. If I find one I think I can sell, 
with or without a story, I ask for the loan 
of the negative, that I may have a print 
made for my own use. 

Thus some friends of mine who motored 
last year to the two California expositions 
secured some fine photographs of Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s picturesque California 
bungalow ; also of the famous singer her- 
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self and several members of her family. 
These pictures I sold to Femina ( Boston ), 
for its department devoted to “Doings of 
Famous Women.” Some pictures of the 
public school children in my home town 
grouped on the Common for a number of 
picturesque drills last May-day I sold to 
Popular Educator (Boston), for its page, 
“Some School Field Days.” A picture of 
the largest alligator in captivity, taken by a 
friend who wintered last year in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was sold to the Visitor, a Sun- 
day School paper ‘published in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


The field for this sort of work is broaden- 
ing all the time, as such periodicals as Every 
Week and those in its class are attempting 
to teach more by pictures and less by text. 
Do not think you have to be of a literary 
turn of mind in order to write the descrip- 
tive sketch that should usually accompany 
such a picture. Simply make it short and 
terse ; and then shorter and terser. Keep 
your eyes open, and if you have average in- 
telligence and are really interested you will 
soon develop the ability to tell what’s-what- 
and-why in news pictures. 

Prainview, Texas. Myrtle Middleton Powell. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XLVI. 


When a war correspondent says that the 
Austrians do not attempt to belittle the 
enormity of the Italian attack, he means the 
enormousness of the attack. It would be 
proper to speak of the enormity of the Ger- 
man attack on Belgium. 

“Wherefore” used conjunctively means 
“for which reason,” but there is another 
word, “wherefor,” meaning “for which,” 
with which some compositors and proof- 
readers do not seem to be acquainted. It 
was probably used in the declaration of the 
Allied Powers in the clause which American 
newspapers printed in a Paris dispatch, “ the 
criminal aggression such as that wherefore 
the Central empires bear. the responsibility.” 

In a set of rules issued to the Associated 
Press by the War Department regarding mili- 
tary terms and designations one paragraph 
reads : “ The correct designation for a com- 
pany is ‘F company’ or ‘A company,’ not 
‘Company F’ or ‘Company A.’ To say 
“Company F’ is like saying ‘ Street Wash- 
ington’ instead of ‘ Washington street.’ ” 

The official rule is to say “the American 
ambassador,” “the American embassy,” not 
“the United States ambassador,” “the United 
States embassy,” or “the embassy of the 
United States.” In June, 1904, an order was 


issued by John Hay, secretary of state, that 
on all new record books, seals, etc., used by 
representatives of the United States in for- 
eign countries there should appear the words 
“ American Embassy,” “ American Legation,” 
etc., in place of “Embassy of the United 
States,” “ Legation of the United States,” etc., 
previously employed. The usage thus applied 
to all diplomatic establishments and consular 
offices had been followed by Secretary Hay 
when ambassador to England, his position 
being that all countries composed of united 
states, for example, Mexico, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, and others, were described by the geo- 
graphical, not by the political name of the 
country. The United States, by priority, has 
first title to the term “ American.” 

In announcing a future event, it is better 
to say, for instance, “ The college will open 
in October,” or “The president will come 
tomorrow,” than to say “The college opens 
in October,” or “The president comes to- 
morrow.” 

Postal cards are issued by the government. 


- Post cards are manufactured by private en- 


terprise. The cards bought at the postoffice 
are postal cards. The cards bought in stores 
and at street stands, requiring a stamp to be 


affixed, are post cards. Edward B. Hughes. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
work wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


with literary are always 
THE WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for 


it any ideas 


any one who 


has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Say. 


should be closely condensed ; the 


In THE 


genuine letter received by an editor, to show 


WRITER for July was printed a 
writers what they ought not to do in 
of writing letters to editors. Here is another 
letter, of a different kind, but of a kind not to 
be written, because it is absolutely futile : — 


the wav 


Editor i_— 

Dear Sir — As a patron of your paper, I am 
interested in the various short stories and poems 
which you insert from time to time. I am liter- 





arily inclined and I have numerous short stories 
and poems of original character which I should 
like to put to advantage if possible and would 
like to submit them to you, if you would care 
to look them over. 

The more important ones are as follows:— 


POEMS. 
“A Tragedy” — a 28-line poem on the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, 
“To the Connecticut” — a 4o-line poem to the 
Connecticut River. 
“To the Ocean” — a 44-line poem. 
“From My Window” — a 44-line poem written 
at Dartmouth College. 
“Man’s Restlessness”” — a 28-line poem. 
“Nature”? — a 24-line poem. 
“Spring”? — a 16-line poem. 
“A la Patria” — a 64-line poem on Spain, from 
the work of Espronceda. 
Partir’” — a 14-line poem on Cuba, 
work of Gomez. 


~ a from 


Castigo” — a 
work of Campoamor. 
“ Letrilla’’ — a 7-line poem, from Santa Teresa 


“El Mayor 12-line poem, from 


le Jesus. 


Proximidad del Bien”? — a 20-line poem from 
Campoamor. 
STORIES. 
“ Helen” — 3,360 words on story of a million- 
aire’s philanthropy. 


* Pére f 


Chopard” — 1,500 words on sacrifice of 
a Frenchman in the present war. 

“ Pére Chopard”? — same in French. 

“The Angelus” — 750 words on the European 
custom, interwoven with a love story. 

The Bridge” — 4,200 words on love story of a 
young man under difficulty. 

“Two and Two Make?” 


story 


“ 
5,280 words, love 


based on the war. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Friends” — a literal translation of 
Amis,” by Zola — 1,870 words. 
Sauvage” — a literal translation of 
Maupassant — 2,25 


“Two 
* Deux 
** Mother 
* Mére 
words. 
“Two Deaf Men” — a literal translation from 
‘Les Deux Soprds,” by Moinaux. 
“The Iceland Fisherman” — a literal 
tion of “Le 


27,000 words. 


Sauvage,” by 


transla- 
Loti, 
This would be a very interesting 


Pécheur d’Islande,” by 


seria 


Hoping that some of the above at least may 


remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 


interest you, I 





e*-e 


This publication of this letter in THE 
WRITER will bring the list of manuscripts in 
it to the attention of hundreds of 
not one of whom will take any interest in the 
list, excepting as a curiosity, and not one of 
whom would think of asking to see one of 


editors, 
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the manuscripts. Why? Because, in the 
first place, it is impossible to get any idea of 
the value of a manuscript from the title and 
a brief description, and editors have no time 
to spend. in chasing literary will-o’-the-wisps. 
Certainly no experienced editor would yearn 
to examine a sixteen-line poem on “ Spring,” 
or a seven-line letrilla from the Spanish of 
Santa Teresa de Jesus, offered by a writer 
entirely unknown to fame. Estimating the 
value of a manuscript from a title and de- 
scription is a much blinder proceeding than 
buying the traditional pig in a poke, for ii 
the poke is heavy and even a single squeal is 
heard the pig is there, and any pig has some 
value, with bacon up to forty cents a pound, 
while the manuscript may not have even 
tangible value as waste paper — although, 
of course, it may be a priceless literary gem. 
The editor of THe Writer frequently re- 
letters from readers asking him to 
suggest a market for their stories, or poems, 
or special articles, or fairy stories, and while 
he would be delighted to do so if he could, 
he has to reply that it is impossible to sug- 
gest markets without first reading the manu- 
scripts critically, which would take so much 
time that it is, of course, out of the question. 
So many questions enter into the availability 
of manuscripts that any suggestion of mar- 
kets for a given manuscript made without a 
critical reading of the manuscript is likely to 
be misleading, rather than useful. The work 
of judging manuscripts and suggesting mar- 
kets for them is properly done by literary 
agents, who for a fee can afford to give their 
time, and whose judgment, if they are com- 
petent and trustworthy — as those whose ad- 
vertisements are accepted for THe WRriTER 
are believed to be — is worth the fee. As 
for judging the value of a manuscript from 
a title and description, of course if Marshal 
Joffre should offer to any magazine editor 
to contribute an article on “My Experiences 
in the War,” the manuscript would be in- 
Sstantly accepted by cable, “ unsight, unseen,” 
because anything that General Joffre might 
write on that topic would be of value to any 
unrestricted periodical; but the answer to 
the question why such an offer from Joffre 
would be acceptable shows, in the second 


ceives 


place, why the offer of manuscripts made by 
the unknown writer of the letter quoted 
would not appeal to editors at all. His titles 
show that he has written according to his 
own fancy on subjects in which he is in- 
terested, with little or no regard to editorial 
or public taste — which may, after all, be 
the same thing — and so without regard to 
the salability of what he writes. That is all 
right so far as literary production is con- 
cerned, but when it comes to getting money 


‘for the sale of literary products the taste of 


other people besides the writer must be con- 
sidered. No one should write distasteful 
matter simply for the purpose of making 
money, but on the other hand no one should 
expect to get money for his literary work 
who in writing does not consider the public 
taste. Some of the original stories in the 
list given in the letter printed may be salable, 
and possibly some of the poems — although 
it is hard to imagine an editor who would 
buy a twenty-eight-line poem on the sinking 
of the Lusitania — but reading the titles and 
brief descriptions will leave editors 
The thing for the writer to do is to offer his 
manuscripts one by one to the publications 
that he thinks would be most likely to ac- 
cept them, and if they are rejected’ to send 
them out to editors successively until they 
either are accepted or have been rejected so 
many times that he is convinced they are 
unsalable. In this selection of markets he 
should find “The Writer's Directory of 
Periodicals” and the tips given monthly in 
the “ Manuscript Market” department of 
THE WRITER of. great assistance. That 
writers should not be too easily discouraged 
by rejections is shown by the experience re- 
lated by Mr. Barton in the July Writer in 
his article, “ The Fifty-first Rejection.” 
W. H. H. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 


cold. 





of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 


should be sovght from those offering the prizes.] 


capitate 
Khakiland ( Seattle, Washing- 
one 40,000-word story, two 
shorter stories, and two articles on war mat- 


American 


ton ) wants 
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ters every two weeks. Stories must be good 
red-blood stories of action, preferably with 
the plot laid in France or at American camps. 
The magazine also wants verses of interest 
to soldiers, and photographs of camp life. 


The People’s Home Journal ( New York ) 
is looking for a “ big” serial, of about 40,000 
words, with an American setting. All manu- 
scripts will be promptly read. 


The Smart Set ( New York ) is currently 
in need of short stories of 3,000 words. The 
magazine also constantly experiences a short- 
age of epigrams. 


The American Boy (Detroit, Mich. ), 
which is intended primarily for boys about 
sixteen years old, is in the market for orig- 
inal photographs, with brief descriptions, of 
natural wonders and of novel inventions. 
The magazine occasionally accepts write-ups 
and unconventional pictures of boys or 
young men who have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in some way. W. P. McGuire, for- 
merly editor of Boys’ Life, is now editor of 
the American Boy. 


The Delineator ( New York ) has no pres- 
ent especial manuscript needs. 


The first number of Air Travel, a monthly 
for those to whom the romance of flying ap- 
peals, has been published by the Air-travel 
Corporation, 4oth street and Madison avenue, 
New York. Earl Harding is the editor. lt 
is the purpose of the magazine to obtain the 
best in fact and fiction on flying. It is in 
no sense a technical journal, but aims to set 
forth what has been and what may be ac- 
complished through the development of the 
airplane and the dirigible. It is illustrated. 


The Designer ( New York ) has a special 
need just now for bright, cheerful, inspiring 
short stories of from 3,000 to 4,000 words. 


Collier's (New York) is especially in- 
terested in getting short stories of not more 
than 5,000 and 6,000 words. No special 
types of stories are used, but the magazine 


particularly wants stories which deal in an 
original and forceful manner with American 
life. 


The People’s Magazine is now published 
semi-monthly, and the title has been changed 
to the People’s Favorite Magazine. 


Life ( New York) prefers short prose 
pieces of less than 500 words. 


The first number of New France appeared 
in August. The publication offices are at 165 
Broadway, New York, and Denys Amiel is 
the editor-in-chief. 


Reel Life ( New York ) has temporarily 
suspended publication. 


Robert J. Shores, publisher, 225 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, is in the market for good 
books of all sorts, especially good up-to-date 
fiction. 


Oyez (New York), the woman lawyers’ 


magazine, has temporarily suspended pub- 


lication. 


Wild Life (St. Louis) is a new publica- 
tion, edited by Clark McAdams, which is 
interested only in the conservation of wild 
life. The editor is particularly interested 
in striking pictures of wild life and will con- 
sider any manuscripts relating to this subject, 
but he does not want fiction, or ordinary 
hunting and fishing stories. 


Franklin K. Mathews is now the editor of 
Boys’ Life ( New York ). 


The Agrimotor Magazine is a new monthly 
publication devoted to the farm tractor in- 
dustry, published at 20 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


Milestones (Detroit, Michigan ) needs 
stories of humor and of the automobile, and 
articles with a timely appeal to the motorist. 


The Navy and Merchant Marine ( New 
York ) is looking for manuscripts that will 
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carry to the non-maritime population of the 
United States an interest in and a love for 
the sea and what lies across it. The editor 
particularly desires matter that will illustrate 
largely and well. The magazine is not using 
fiction at present, but the editor will be glad 
to consider stories having to do with the sea, 
for future use. 





The Farmer’s Life and Ford Journal has 
been merged with Western Farm Life ( Den- 
ver ). 





Puck ( New York ) is always in the mar- 
ket for good short humorous and satirical 
matter. 





In the September number of the Masses 
( issued August 10 ) A. W. Ricker, publisher 
of Pearson’s Magazine, has a page advertise- 
ment asking for $5,000 to enable him to buy 
paper for Pearson’s and so “avoid the risk 
of having to suspend for lack of paper.” In 
his appeal he gives the information that “we 
have now reached a place where no radical 
publication can live from its regular income.” 
He says he must have the money before 
August 15. 





The Hearthstone has removed from Chi- 
cago to Batavia, Illinois. A. B. Lowder is 
the editor. 





The editor of the new Chicago publication, 
Uncle Sam Review, announces that he is not 
in the market for manuscripts of any kind. 





The Western Newspaper Union (Chicago ) 
is not in the market for manuscripts of any 
kind at the present time. 





Life ( New York ) announces that any one 
is at liberty to make a musical setting for 
the words of its prize song, “A Marching 
Song for America,” but no one is permitted 
to publish the song without first submitting 


to the editors of Life the name of the pro-. 


posed publisher and a copy of the contract 
with the publisher. The contract must be 
made subject to the approval of the editors 
of Life, and must contain a provision that 
one-half of the royalties shall be turned over 
to Life. Any royalties received by Life will 








be used as contributions to its Fresh Air 
Fund and to its French Babies’ Fund. Ia 
the case of music-publishing houses a propo- 
sition on a royalty basis must be made to 
Life before arranging with any composer for 
the publication of the score. Life is not in 
the music-publishing business, and wishes to 
assume no responsibility for the merit of the 
musical compositions ; therefore it will be 
useless for composers to submit their scores 
to Life. 





Adventure ( New York ) is to be published 
semi-monthly, beginning with September. 

At the present time the Laura Leonard 
Newspaper Service ( New York ) is not in 
the market for any material. 


The Stuyvesant Company has sold Golf ll- 


lustrated ( New York ) to the Max H. Behr 
Company. 





Bohemia ( San Francisco ) was founded a 
year ago by Jack London, George Sterling, 
James Hopper, Charles Keeler, Roubaix de 
l’'Abrie-Richey, Richard Bret Harte, Henry 
Lafler, Blanche Marie d'Harcourt, Fitzhugh 
Rahjen, and Wyclif Taylor. Raine Bennett 
is the editor of the magazine, and since its 
inception Sam Davis, “the sage-brush poet” 
of California, has come in. The magazine 
does not pay for contributions, but welcomes 
poetry — the shorter the better — and short 
short stories, and the editor adds : “ Literary 
caviar is to our taste, unspiced. We want the 
exquisite, but not necessarily the risqué. We 
are guided by the stars of the profession, un- 
der whose beneficent influence new writers 
may bask from time to time.” 


a 


The title of the Teacher ( Philadelphia ) 
has been changed to Current Education, and 
the subscription price has been raised to $1.25 
a year. 





The World’s Work ( Garden City, N. Y. ) 
needs no manuscripts at present. 





The Roycroft ( East Aurora, N. Y.) is a 
successor to the Fra, which has been discon- 
tinued. The September number is the first 
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issue of the Roycroft, and the publishers 
say : “ Roycroft will be radical, without be- 
ing rambunctious ; outspoken, without being 
indecent ; critical, without being unfair ; ap- 
plauding, without being subsidized : in all, a 
periodical for folks with ideas, unafraid to 
hear them discussed and willing to grant the 
other side a hearing.” The 
sembles the Philistine. 


Roycroft re 


The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) will be published as a weekly, begia- 


ning with the issue for September 4. 


The Atlantic Monthly Company ( Boston ) 
announces that it has undertaken the publica- 
tion of books of permanent value, preserving 
in attractive and durable form such articles 
from the Atlantic as seem to 
longer than can be guaranteed through the 
pages of a periodical. 
lished 


merit a life 
It has already pub- 
“The Atlantic Classics,” a collection 
of sixteen typical Atlantic essays, and “ Es- 
says in Essay Writing,” composed of some 
seventy-five informal essays from the “ Con- 
tributors’ Club” of the Atlantic. The edi- 
“We cannot undertake to 
sider unsolicited manuscripts, and we must 


tors say: con- 
request each writer to correspond with us in 
advance of sending his paper.” 


A Brandeis prize of $100 is offered by the 
Intercollegiate Zionist Association for the 
best Jewish life in 
offered by any college student in the United 
States or Canada before March 1, 1918. Par- 
ticulars, with a list of subjects for essays, 


essay on Palestine 


may be obtained from the secretary of the 
association, A. B. Makeover, 3312 Auchen- 
terolz Terrace, Baltimore, who will 


all manuscripts. 


receive 


Columbia University again offers the prizes 
provided for in the will of Joseph Pulitzer. A 
prize of $1,000 will be awarded in June, 1918, 
for the best paper on the future improvement 
and development of the Pulitzer School vf 
Journalism. A gold medal, valued at $500, 
will be awarded for the most 
public service rendered by 


meritorious 


any American 


newspaper. The American novel published 
during the year which best portrays the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life will 
be awarded a prize of $1,000 and a prize of 
$1,000 will be awarded for the original play 
performed in New York which best repre- 
sents the educational value and power ‘of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good and good The best 
history of the services rendered to the pub- 
lic by the American press in the preceding 
The 
example of reporting during the year 
will receive a $500 prize. The best book of 
the year on the history of the United States 


taste, manners. 


year will receive an award of $1,000. 


best 


will receive a prize of $3,000 and the best 


American biography will receive a $1,000 


prize. 


The Art and Literature department of the 
Chicago Woman's Club announces its second 
annual competition for the poets of Illinois, 
with a first prize.of fifty dollars and second 
and third prizes of twenty-five dollars each 
for the best poems submitted during Sep- 
tember to the poetry competition committee 
of the club. The poems must be patriotic in 
character, of length not than 
fifty lines, and must have 
1917. No competitor 
may submit more than two poems. Competi- 
Poems may 


less fourteen 


nor more than 


been written during 
tion is open to men and women. 
be in free verse, or old standard, and must 
be typewritten. Manuscripts must be signed 
with a pen name, which must be written also 
on the outside of an envelope in which the 
The award of 
prizes will be announced November 1. 


writer's real name is sealed. 


Prizes for essays on the subject, “ Why 
the United States Is at War,” are offered to 
teachers by the National Board for Historicai 
Service, the secretary of which, Waldo G. Le- 
land, 1133 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., -will 


amounting 


information. Prizes 
each state will be 
awarded for essays offered in Illinois, New 
Hampshire, and 


furnish 
to $300 in 


Virginia by November 15, 
1917, and in California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin by 
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January 1, 1918. The winning essays in each 
state contest will be thrown together in a 
national competition, and two additional 
prizes of $75 each will be given to the writers 
of the best essays submitted. Essays must 
not exceed 3,000 words. 


Today’s Housewife (New York) offers 
prizes of $100, $50, and $25, with six prizes 
of five dollars each for the best original es- 
says on the subject, “How We Cleaned Up 
Our Town,” received by November 30, 1917. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten, if pos- 
sible, and must not exceed I,o00 words. The 
best letters will be published’in the issue of 
the magazine for May, 1918, as May 1-8 will 
be National Clean-up, Paint-up Week. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Clean- 
Up-Town Contest Editor, Today’s House- 
wife, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) invites all girls just starting — high 
school seniors, college and _ those 
who have begun already but are conscious of 
a false start — to write letters on the sub- 
ject, “What I Want to Make of My Life.” 
A selection will be made from these letters, 
and a group including types of all the prob- 
lems written about will be sent to Margaret 
Deland, Gertrude Atherton, Kathleen Norris, 
Agnes Repplier, and Ida Tarbell, who will 
write open answers to the letters. 

$15, and $10 will be awarded for the 
three best letters. The contest 
October 15. 


seniors, 


Prizes of 


will close 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) will pay $25 for the eight most help- 
ful letters on “ How the September number 
of the Companion Helped Me to Save $1.50 
or More.” The best letter will receive $10, 
the two next best $5 each, and the five others 
accepted $1 each. The contest will close 
September Io. 


Announcement is made at Washington 
that the Drama League of America offers 
prizes of $500, $250, and $100 for the three 
best patriotic plays suitable for performance 
by amateurs. “ The Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation,” says the statement, “is so convinced 


of the need and value of plays of this char- 


* “ Strictly 


acter that it has offered its co-operation to 
the fullest extent in bringing the winning 
plays to the attention of the schools through- 
out the country.” 


The American Magazine (New York ) 
offers prizes of $20, $10, and $5 for the best 
letters of about 500 words on the subject, 
“What the: War Has Done to Me Already.” 
The competition will close September 15. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prize of $1,000 offered by the City of Baltimore for 
the best patriotic creed for citizens of the United 
States, not exceeding 350 words, submitted before 
September 14, 1917. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $100 monthly offered by Snappy Stories 
for the story in each issue voted the best by readers 
of the magazine, the $100 to be added to the amount 
paid for the story ; also prize of $10 a month for the 
best fifty-word letter of opinion. 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $50 monthly offered by Les- 
lie’s Weekly for the best news photographs. Particu- 
lars in April and May Writers. 

Prizes offered by the Missouri Writers Guild for 
the best the best best 
magazine article by Missouri writers, published ve- 
tween February 1, 1917, and February 1, 191€. Par- 
ticulars in August WRITER. 

Monthly prize of $5 offered by Safety Engineering. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Naples Table Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Laboratory Research by 
Women for the best written thesis by an American 
woman on a scientific subject submitted before Feb- 
ruary 8, 1918. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction for the best method of char- 
acter-education in public Particulars in 
August WRITER. 

Fourteen prizes, ranging from $100 to $750, offered 
by the Eastman Kodak Company for story-telling 
photographs to illustrate advertising, submitted be- 
fore November 1, 1917. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $50 a month, starting in Oc- 
tober, offered by the Woman’s Magazine for essays 
by school children. Particulars in August Write. 


Particulars in July 


short story, poem, and the 


schools. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Ruth G. Bowman, who had ai story, 
Personal,” in the August Black 
Cat, has always lived in New Orleans, where 
for many years she has done kindergarten 
work in the foreign quarter of the city. 
While this has necessarily limited her time 
and her strength for writing, it has given 
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her opportunity and inspiration for a num- 
ber of children’s stories, of which two, “ The 
Anxious Slippers” and “Tommy Tumble,” 
appeared in Little Folks in December, 1916, 
and March, 1917, and others, she under- 
stands, will be used in supplementary readers 
for fifth and sixth grades in the New York 
public schools. Miss Bowman’s first story, 
“Ugly Honest,” based on the danger of 
politics in the public-school system, appeared 
in the Black Cat for March, 1916. 


Paul Hervey Fox, whose poem, “ The 
Golden Galleon,” was published in Scribner's 
for August, is a writer of short stories, most 
of which have appeared in the Smart Set, 
both under his own name and under many 
pseudonyms. Mr. Fox was born in New 
York City in 1894, but for the last thirteen 
years his home has been in Yonkers, and he 
was educated there and later in New York 
University. He has sold work to the Red 
Book, Harper’s Bazar, Snappy Stories, Live 
Stories, the Bellman, and other periodicals. 


Margaret C. Getchell, whose play, “ The 
Birthday Candles,” was printed in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for August, is 
a young author who is carrying out an in- 
teresting experiment in the writing and pro- 
ducing of plays which can be given by chil- 
dren in their homes as entertainments at 
holiday parties. The settings are so simple 
that the plays can be given on an improvised 
stage at one end of the living room, and the 
costumes are such as can easily be made. 
Seven of the plays are finished, with maga- 
zine rights sold, two having been already 
published in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
three in John Martin’s Book, and one in 
Something to Do. Miss Getchell has been 
writing for two years, and for the past year 
has been on the editorial staff of the Wor- 
cester Gazette, also doing incidental special 
stories for a Boston newspaper. Her pub- 
lished work, in addition to the holiday play 
series, consists of “ The Cloud Bird,” a book 
for children, brought out by the Davis Press ; 
“Proposal No. 7,” a play, published by the 
Penn Publishing Company ; “Spruce Cone 


and Bunchberry,” a campfire play, brought 
out by the Camp-fire Outfitting Company ; 
stories, miscellaneous articles, and Christmas 
cards. She has studied dramatic technique 
in her writing and producing of amateur 
plays, and she is now working on plays and 
sketches planned for professional use. 


Leon Kelley, who wrote “ Four Cylinders 
and Twelve” ir McClure’s for August, is a 
young law student at New York University, 
having previously been a student at Cornell. 
He has had little aside from the ordinary 
high school and freshman college courses in 
English by way of preparation for short- 
story writing, and the series of stories which 
is begun by “Four Cylinders and Twelve” 
is his first work to be published. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Ballantyne. — R. M. Ballantyne told me 
that before writing “Deep Down — a Tale 
of the Cornish Mines,” he worked and lived 
for ten weeks as a miner somewhere near 
Redruth, and when he resolved on his de- 
lightful story, “Fighting the Flames — a 
Tale of the London Fire Brigade,” he actually 
enrolled himself under Captain Massey Eyre 
Shaw, a great personal friend of his, as a 
regular fireman, and he used to go out to a 
fire nearly every night. He spent three 
weeks on a battleship with another friend, 
Lord Charles Beresford, and then he gave 
his boys a ripping story of modern naval life. 
And the same with all his stories. — Ray- 
mond Blathwayt, in “Through Life and 
Round the World.” 


Chapman. — One day, six years ago, when 
Arthur Chapman was conducting a column on 
the Denver Republican, genius refused to 
burn. In vain he sought inspiration for the 
poem that must be written. The keys of his 
typewriter stared at him pitilessly ; over- 
head the presses rumbled on to the moment 
when his copy must be ready. Suddenly his 
eye fell on a newspaper clipping. He read that 
the governors of the states, while holding 
their annual meeting, had fallen into a dis- 
cussion as to where the West begins. Some 
claimed the honor for Chicago ; some main: 
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tained stoutly that Kansas City was the point, 
and even Omaha was mentioned. 

Arthur Chapman knew where the West be- 
gan. Thirty minutes later he had settled the 
discussion for all time, when he took from 
his feverish typewriter the first copy of “ Out 
Where the West Begins.” No lover of the 
West will disagree with Mr. Chapman’s state- 
ment, that the West begins 
“Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half trying,” 

Almost every paper of consequence in the 
country has reprinted the now famous poem ; 
it has crossed the Pacific to Hongkong and 
Australia, and the Atlantic to England. It 
hangs, framed, in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior in Washington, and is tacked 
up, unframed, on the walls of cabins in the 
mining camps and the Indian reservations of 
the far West. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 





[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass.] 





PROFESSIONAL TERMS. — IV. 


Uppercase, or U. C. — The printer’s type- 
case which contains the capital and small-capi- 
tal letters. “ Uppercase” means capitals. 

Wrong-font, or W. F. — The wrong size 
or style of letter. 

Zinc-etching. — Process of producing relief 
printing plates by making or photographing a 
design without the use of screen on a zinc 
plate and biting away with an acid those 
parts of a plate not protected by the coating. 


PROOFREADING AND CORRECTING. 


When the lay-out is complete and the copy 
has been carefully written, it is sent to the 
publisher. If it is a large advertisement it is 
given out to compositors in divisions, called 
“takes.” Then when the type is set up, a 


trial impression is taken in order that the 
composition may be examined and corrections 
made. 


This is called the printer’s proof. 








As each compositor sets the copy assigned 
to him, he places the type matter in a galley. 
In case one compositor sets the display and 
others set the body-matter, the different parts 
are assembled on the same galley in their 
proper relation to one another. It is then 
locked up in the galley by means of side sticks 
and quoins. 

The proof ( first ) is usually taken on a 
roller press. After this proof has been ex- 
amined by the proofreader, and the necessary 
corrections have been made in the metal, 
another proof is taken. If there are many 
changes, or the work calls for extra care, 
other proofs may be required. 

After being compared with the office proof 
to make sure that all compositor’s errors have 
been properly rectified, the revised proof is 
sent, together with the copy, to the author. 
“Author” is a printer’s term for all writers 
of copy. A revised proof is one that is taken 
after correcting the type, to see that all cor- 
rections marked on the previous proof have 
been properly made and that no new errors 
have crept in. 

After the galley-matter is corrected and 
made into pages, with headings, page numbers, 
notes, etc., the pages are tied up with strings 
and proofs are taken again on a hand-press. 
These are known as page proofs. Possibly 
the pages may need several revisions and other 
proofs at this stage ; or, if they are to be elec- 
trotyped, guard-lines are placed around each 
page and they are locked in a foundry chase 
(in pairs, if they are pages of ordinary size ) 
and foundry proofs are pulled. 

The final proofs are taken when the pages 
are imposed and locked in the chase, ready 
for the press. At this stage the form of eight, 
twelve, or more book pages is too large for 
the hand-press, and, in order to avoid loss of 
time on the large printing press while waiting 
for the final revision, a proof is taken by beat- 
ing with the proof-planer. 

All changes and corrections should be writ- 
ten on the proof. Corrections are made most 
easily while the type is on the galley and it is 
better to have all the corrections done before 
the matter is made up into pages. If much 
composition is changed, or if much editing is 
done that could have been done in the original 
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copy, the ad-writer is likely to receive a bill 
from the printer for alterations. 
Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


2 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


a 


Boston, Mass. 


Tue American Year Book — 10916. A Record of 
Events and Progress. Edited by Francis G. Wick- 
ware, with the co-operation of a supervisory board 
representing national learned societies. 62 np. 
Cloth, $3.00, net. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1917. 

The American Year Book, of which this 
is the seventh issue, is prepared to meet the 
needs of writers and searchers of every kind, 
who will find in it in condensed and con- 
venient form an account of everything im- 
portant that has happened during the year. 
Interesting articles, written by more than 
120 experts in various departments of knowl- 
edge, under the editorial supervision of forty- 
one representatives of forty-four leading 
national societies of America, tell of events 
and progress in all the great departments of 
learning and human activity — history, poli- 
tics, government, legislation, industry, science, 
the arts, the professions, the trades, foreign 
relations, literature, education, and many 
others, showing just what has been accom- 
plished in each sphere during the year. The 
various articles are not arranged alphabeti- 
callv, as in a cyclopedia, but under general 
headings bringing together articles on re- 
lated subjects, thus making it easy to read 
at once all that is said on any subject. At 
the same time, quick reference to any single 
fact is afforded by the comprehensive ana- 
lytical index, which contains about 6,000 sub- 
jects. The American Year Book is not an 
almanac nor a cyclopedia, but a fascinating 
book for general reading for information 
and invaluable as a work of reference — 
helpful to editors, writers of all kinds, law- 
yers, doctors, ‘business men — in short, to 
all intellectual workers. 

Tue Unitrep States Post Orrice. Its past record, 
present condition, and potential relation to the 
new world era. By Daniel C. Roper. Illustrated 
382 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New Vork : Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 10917. 

Practically everything about the United 
States post-office service that anybody is 
likely to want to know is to be found in this 
interesting book by Mr. Roper, who was 
First Assistant Postmaster General from 
1913 to 1916, and so had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for familiarizing himself with every 
detail of the working of the mail service in 
this country. He tells the story of the be- 
ginning of the postal service and of its mar- 
velous development to its present enormous 
dimensions, intricate network of routes, and 
complete organization. Every phase of the 
subject is discussed, and there is even a chap- 


ter on philately. Regarding the addressing 
of mail matter, Mr. Roper says : “The name 
of the state or territory should never be 
omitted. There is a postoffice named Boston 
in Massachusetts, but there are eleven other 
Bostons in the country. Besides Chicago, 
Illinois, there is a Chicago in Kentucky. A 
letter addressed to John Smith, Birmingham, 
might be intended for any one of twelve 
states, from Alabama to Washington. Troy 
is a post-office name claimed by twenty-eight 
states. Abbreviation of the state name is a 
common cause of mail being missent. When 
abbreviated in the usual way, Maine resembles 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania, Tennessee. Mail 
for Vienna, Maryland, and Vienna, Indiana, 
is very easily confused, if tthe state name is 
abbreviated. It is better to write the state 
name out in full. The name and full address 
of the sender of mail matter should be 
printed or written in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the envelope of every letter and on 
the wrapper of every parcel.” 


Some NEWSPAPER PROBLEMS, AS SEEN IN THE STATE 


or Wasuincton. Addresses on Editorial Policy 

and Business Administration, given at the Fifth 

\nnual Newspaper Institute at the University of 

Washington, January, 1917. 74 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Seattle : University of Washington. 1917. 

The University of Washington was one of 
the first institutions of learning in the United 
States to offer training for newspaper work, 
and the University’s school of journalism, 
now in charge of Professor Colin V. Dyment, 
ranks very high. The addresses printed in 
this pamphlet discuss ‘various questions con- 
nected with newspaper work, and are both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

SvaNISH-AMERICAN LIFE, 
modern Spanish. By E. L. C. 
Cloth. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1917. 

This excellent reader for students of mod- 
ern Spanish has been prepared with two pur- 
poses in view — one to furnish a large 
amount of reading matter in Spanish, idioma- 
tic, practical, and interesting, and the other to 
show the daily life, habits, customs, and ideas 
of the Spanish-American people. The book is 
made up of clippings gathered during several 
years from Spanish-American papers, show- 
ing typical phases of life in Spanish-America, 
and the human interest is always there, with 
the peculiar Spanish atmosphere which con- 
stitutes its novelty and charm. Notes, a 
vocabulary, maps, and illustrations make tlie 
book complete. 

Enciisa-French Hanno Boox ror tHE USE OF THE 
Unitep States Sorprers. 64 pp. Paper. New 
York : National Security League. 1917. 

This little book for soldiers who go to 
France tto fight is issued by the National 
Security League, 31 Pine street, New York, 
through the generosity of Cecil C. Blumen- 


A reader for students of 


Morse. 369 pp. 
& Company. 
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thal, chairman of the committee on French 


publications. The league needs funds, and 
patriotic Americans can help its useful work 
by becoming members and sending a dollar 
each for annual dues, or by making larger 
contributions. 


i 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 





Mark Twarn’s Letters (Continued). Arranged, 
with comment, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper's 
Magazine for September. 

ACTING FOR THE CAMERA, Illustrated. Virginia 
Tracy. Century for September. 

Tue “New Poetry.” The Point of View, in 


Scribner’s Magazine for September. 
Maxine tHe Movie Cartoon Move. 
Homer Croy. 


Illustrated. 

Everybody’s Magazine for September. 
ADVENTURES AND Letters OF RICHARD 

Davis. Metropolitan for September. 

Tue Perits oF WRITING FoR THE Movies. W. J. 
Abbott. Metropolitan for September. 

From Lumsper To “ LITERATURE.” 
With portrait. American Magazine for September. 

Don Marguis. With portrait. 
zine for September. 

How an AMERICAN FraG INSPIRED THE 
Antnem. Theodor A. Hoeck. 
tember. 

Tue Turee Bases or Pottry: A Stupy or Enc- 


HARDING 


Peter B. Kyne. 
American Maga- 


AMERICAN 
Delineator for . Sep- 


wish Verse. Kenneth Morris. Theosophical Path 
for June, July, and August. 

Henry James. Theodora Bosanquet. Bookman 
for August. 

Tre Marriace Ipeas or H. G. Wetts. Wilfrid 


Lay. Bookman for August. 

Honort Wrttste. Chronicle and 
Bookman for August. 

Kate Lanciey BosHer. 
trait. Mary Day Winn. 
August. 

“ Mary Cary’s Motuer” ( Kate Langley Bosher ). 
Helen S. Woodruff. Book News Monthly for 
August. 

HamiItton Wricut Masie. 
for August. 

Cowsoy Soncs aNnD BALLaps. 
derson. Poetry for August. 

To tHe, WILDERNESS FOR AMERICAN POETS. 
riet Monroe. Poetry for August. 

Tue Newsparer Dotprums. By a Newspaper Man. 
Forum for August. 

A Dramatic Critic or tHE Otp Scxoor ( Wil-. 
liam Winter). With portrait. American Review 


Comment, in 


With frontispiece por- 
Book News Monthly for 


Book News Monthly 
Alice Corbin Hen- 


Har- 


of Reviews for August. 
Are Pxroropramatists Patp Too Mucn or Too 
Littte ? 


Current Opinion for August. 








THe Secret or Henry James’s STYLE as 
VEALED By His Typtst. 

Otp SovutnHern Macazines. Alix Kocsis 
son. Southern Woman’s Magazine for July. 

“Ben Bott” anp Irs AvutHor. With portrait. 
Maxwell Hamilton Noll. Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine for August. — 

* FatHer” HERBERT 
for July 20. 

REFLECTIONS OF A PROOFREADER. 


Re- 
Current Opinion for August. 
Ander- 


Deap. American Printer 


Arthur Pember- 


ton. American Printer for August 5s. 
Waat Printers SHovutp Know Apsovut_ Type- 
Faces. — II and III. Edmund C. Gress. American 


Printer for August 5 and August 20. 
THe Twiticnut or Raye. 
CREATIVE CRITICISM. 


Dial for August 16 
Dial for August 16. 


Victor Mapes, MANAGER AND AvutTHorR. Dramatic 
Mirror for August 4. 
GENERAL Harrison Gray Oris. With portrait. 


Fourth Estate for August 4. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A DartLy NEWSPAPER. 
IX, X. Edmund Walker. 


VIIT, 
Fourth Estate for August 


Gt 
Tue Newspapers’ Socrat Service. Frederic B. 
Hodgkins. Fourth Estate for August 11. 


Louis RAEMAEKERS — ARTIST AND ANTIDOTE. With 
portrait. Outlook for August 8. 


Constitution Istanp (The Home of Susan and 
Anna Warner ). Lyman Abbott. Outlook for 
August 29. 

Trattinc Boox Spenprurirts. Literary Digest 


for August 4. 

Tue Wortp’s Most Famous Cartoonist 
Raemaekers ). With portrait. 
August 11. 

Harrison Gray Oris. 
18. 

ANOTHER Poet FALLEN 1nN Battie (Francis Led- 
widge ). With portrait. Literary Digest for August 


( Louts 


Literary Digest for 


Literary Digest for August 


25. 

America’s Most Famous 
Harland ). With portrait. 
August 18. 


HovsexkeePer ( Marion 
Woman Citizen for 


tiie 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Authors’ League Fund, designed to 
aid, in case of need, those engaged in literary, 
artistic, or musical composition, has been es- 
tablished by the Authors’ League of America, 
33 West Forty-second street, New York. 
The president is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, the 
secretary Carrington Phelps, and the treasurer 
Eric Schuler. Thus far the Fund has cared 
for most of the cases which have come to it, 
but there is now vital need for a much larger 
fund in order that the many cases already 
resulting from war conditions may be inves- 
tigated and relieved. 
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Irving Bacheller has spent most of the past 
three years upon his latest book, just pub- 
lished, and during his summers in St. Law- 
rence county he has devoted himself to the 
study of local traditions and old manuscripts. 


The new Dante League of America, with 
headquarters at the National Arts Club, New 
York, is preparing for a celebration in 1921 
of the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death. The purpose of the society is to pro- 
mote the knowledge and study of Dante, his 
works, language, and country, by means of 
popular lectures and literature. The secre- 
tary of the League is Mrs. H. Durant Rose. 


The French Academy has just been at- 
thorized to refuse a legacy of 50,000 francs. 
The donor in his lifetime literary 
man living at Troyes, and he made it a con- 
dition of his gift that the interest on the 
money should be used to found a prize to be 
bestowed once every five years upon the au- 
thor of the best treatise on the donor’s works. 


was a 


“ Publishing a volume of verse,” says Don 
Marquis, “is like dropping a rose leaf into a 
canyon and waiting to hear the echo.” 

Professor Edward E. Hale of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, is preparing the life and 
letters of his father, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, which will be published in two vol- 
umes by Little, Brown, & Co. 


The authorized life of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris (“Uncle Remus” ) is being prepared by 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Julia Collier Har- 
ris, of Atlanta, Ga. 


“ How to Write for the Moving Pictures,” 
by Marguerite Bertsch, a director and editor 
for several film companies, is published by 
the George H. Doran Company. 


“Selma Lagerl6f, the Woman, Her Work, 
Her Message,” by Harry E. Maule, is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 

“In the World” ( The Century Company ) 
is the second volume of Maxim Gorky’s auto- 
biography. 

“ James Monroe Buckley,” by George Pres- 
ton ( New York : Methodist Book Concern ), 
is a biography of Dr. Buckley, still living, 
who was for many years editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, for many years 
Edgar Allan Poe professor of English at the 
University of Virginia, and an expert on Poe, 
who will go next fall to the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis as professor 
of English Language and Literature, is to 
write for the Bobbs-Merrili Company “ How 
to Know Poe,” for its series of interpretative 
studies of great authors. 

“Some Modern Belgian Writers,” by G. 
Turquoet-Milnes ( New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. ), comprises studies of Mae- 
terlinck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, Ekhoud, etc. 

Edward Massey’s satire on potboiling play- 
making, “Plots and Playwrights,” a comedy 
originally produced at the “47 Workshop,” 
Harvard University, is published in book 
form by Little, Brown, & Co. 

William P. McKenzie, C. S. B., has been 
elected editor of the Christian Science Jour- 
nal, Christian Science Sentinel, and Der 
Herold der Christian Science. 

Inter-America is the name of a new maga- 
zine published in Spanish by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co., intended to promote the intel- 
lectual entente between the republics of both 
Americas. All the articles in it are reprints 
from American publications, the Nation, the 
New Republic, Scribner’s, etc. 

One of the most attractive magazines 
founded to further the commercial and in- 
tellectual entente between the United States 
and Latin America is the South American, 
an illustrated monthly, published by the South 
American Publishing Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, 
New York, will receive more than $1,250,000 
from the estate of H. B. Dick of the New 
York publishing firm, Dick & Fitzgerald, 
which made much of its fortune in dime 
novels of the older type. 

Francis Ledwige was killed in Flanders 
July 31, aged twenty-six. 

Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn died at Noroton, 
Conn., August 4, aged seventy-five. 

Captain Basil Hood died in London August 
7, aged fifty-three. 


Kinahan Cornwallis died in New York 


August 16, aged eighty-three. 
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PORTABILITY 


‘With Full Standard Capacity 
TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or 
two to five different 
languages, Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and chahge instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OV OUr Beautifut 
Sovibt Sybe, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
German, French, etc. 

Any other type or Lan- 
guage can be substituted 


in a few seconds. 


All ONE MULTIPLEX-HAMMOND. 
*" FOR ALL TRAVELERS. 








11 
POUNDS 


Patrons: President Weoedrow Wilson. 

Louis = Vanee, ae Stratton 
Perter, Masen, m Dean 
Howells. 


Special Terms to Professional Writers, 
Send fer beautiful IMustrated Catalogue. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
662 E. 69th St., New York, N. Y. 
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